4                                INTRODUCTION

In the Estoire, on the other hand, we have a writer who told, in
metrical form, a tale of happenings that were fresh in the minds of
the living men who heard or read his words. For those who had no
Latin, here was a great chapter of contemporary history. Mere was a
war correspondent, who told in the vernacular the very latest episodes
in the struggle to throttle Islam and keep western Europe safe for
Christianity. He wrote in verse, because he was a jongleur, trained in
the art of writing, and verse was the natural and traditional way of
telling a story meant to be read aloud. He told more than the march
of armies, the succession of rulers, and the quarrels of dynasties. He
told something of how ordinary men lived and felt, ate, drank, and
slept. After him came Villehardouin and Joinville, aristocrats and
soldiers, who told their stories in prose because they were men of
action unskilled in writing poetry. With them history in the vulgar
tongue came into being. Whereas before there had existed, on the one
hand, the Latin chronicle giving the bare bones of political and mili-
tary events, and on the other the chanson de gt?ste^ with its mass of
tradition, legend, propaganda, and fancy, we now have the beginnings
of historiography in the modern sense of the term.

SOURCE OF THE POEM AND ITS RELATION TO THE
The Estoire de Id guerre samte was first brought to light when
Gaston Paris published his edition of the text, with elaborate critical
material, in 1897. For centuries it had lain unnoticed or unrecognized
in the Vatican Library,1 while historians of the crusades accepted as
authoritative the Latin prose chronicle, the Itmerariwn regis Ricardi,
which gives a parallel, but not quite identical, account of the events
that both record. After a study of the two works Gaston Paris pre-
sented in his Introduction certain conclusions concerning the author
of the poem and the originality of his work, which have been partially
confirmed and partially refuted by later research*
The author of the poem names himself Ambroise at various points
in his narrative.2 Gaston Paris concludes that this Ambroise was present
in person at most of the events of the third crusade which he relates
1 For an account of early references to the MS see Gaston Paris's Introduction,
pp. ii-vi.
2 Lines 728, 2401, 3226, 3734, 456o> et al.